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Dedication 

This  survey  is  dedicated  to  Governor 
Julius  L.  Meier,  whose  sympathy,  under- 
standing and  kindly  cooperation  made  it 
possible  to  carry  on  this  survey. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  survey  of  the  status  of  the  blind  in  the  state 
of  Oregon  was  authorized  by  the  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Control  and  proved  a long  and  arduous  task  extend- 
ing throughout  the  year  1933.  Through  the  generosity 
and  unselfish  labor  of  many  public  spirited  citizens 
and  organizations  this  task  was  accomplishe^with  no 
cost  to  the  state  of  Oregon.  The  work  was  Tinder- 
taken  by  the  Oregon  State  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Blind  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  R.  E.  Bondurant, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Teiser,  a 
member  of  the  board  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  blind,  Portland  Section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  Through  the  willing  cooperation  of  the  State 
Red  Cross  secretaries,  health  nurses  and  doctors,  state 
police,  county  and  city  school  superintendnets,  Parent 
Teachers  Associations,  welfare  bureaus,  libraries, 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Lions  Clubs,  radio 
broadcasting  stations,  and  the  press  and  clergy,  the 
work  of  this  survey  was  greatly  facilitated. 

For  the  information  of  the  reader,  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  chief  supervisory  board  of 
the  state,  are: 

Julius  L.  Meier,  Governor 
P.  J.  Stadelman,  Secretary  of  State 
Rufus  C.  Holman,  State  Treasurer 
William  Einzig,  Secretary 


The  members  of  the  Oregon  State  Advisory  Board 
for  the  Blind,  are: 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Bondurant,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Sidney  Teiser 
B.  F.  Irvine 
Theo.  Hansen 
C.  T.  Kronenberg 

For  valuable  assistance,  the  Advisory  Board  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Kiehle,  M.  D., 
head  of  the  Opthalmology  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Medical  School. 

Appreciation  is  also  expressed  to  Mr.  Harry  Best, 
whose  book,  “Blindness  And  The  Blind  In  The  United 
States’’,  is  a classic  in  this  field  and  has  here  served 
as  a valuable  reference. 
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FOREWORD 


A survey  of  the  blind  of  Oregon  has  long  been 
needed.  The  Advisory  Board  for  the  Blind  which  is 
responsible  for  the  accompanying  analysis  is  to  be 
commended  for  a work  of  great  public  usefulness. 

Many  desirable  results  will  be  accomplished.  First 
and  foremost  it  will  serve  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
excellent  facilities  available  for  the  education  and 
training  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  circumstances. 
The  State  of  Oregon  is  most  generous  in  its  provision 
for  care  of  the  blind.  Though  some  of  the  buildings 
may  soon  require  replacement  the  schools  are  well 
equipped  with  the  personnel  and  the  means  for  teach- 
ing both  academic  subjects  and  the  manual  arts. 

But  of  what  avail  are  the  most  elaborate  buildings 
and  equipment  if  pupils  are  not  there?  The  children 
must  come  to  the  institutions.  Hence  these  children 
must  be  searched  out  and  the  golden  opportunities 
available  for  their  education  must  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  parents  and  guardians.  With  the  over- 
head practically  constant  the  cost  to  the  State  for  each 
additional  child  is  relatively  small. 

As  a cold  proposition  of  dollars  and  cents,  this  is 
good  business  on  the  part  of  the  State  as  a blind  child 
when  educated  and  trained  will  become  at  least  par- 
tially self-supporting  instead  of  a continuous  burden 
on  charity. 


A resume  such  as  this  also  helps  to  impress  upon 
relatives  and  neighbors  that  they  have  a definite 
responsibility  to  urge  the  attendance  of  blind  children 
at  the  schools. 

These  children  are  particularly  pitiable  objects.  At 
home  where  they  are  familiar  with  their  surroundings 
they  are  relatively  independent  in  their  movements. 
The  other  members  of  their  families  make  the  neces- 
sary allowances  for  them  and  keep  them  under  their 
beneficent  protection.  It  is  particularly  hard  for  the 
family  to  see  such  loved  ones  leave  the  home  circle. 

Yet  hard  as  the  parting  in  any  instance  it  is  impera- 
tive for  the  blind  child,  by  reason  of  the  good  to  be 
gained.  Unfortunately  there  exists  a long-standing 
prejudice  against  institutional  training  for  the  blind. 
Formerly  such  schools  were  known  as  “blind  asylums” 
and  in  fact  they  were  little  better  than  asylums  where 
the  children  were  herded  together  under  unskilled 
teachers  and  unsympathetic  attendants  and  where  the 
only  advantage  gained  was  that  the  home  was  relieved 
of  their  burden.  Today  all  this  is  changed.  Schools  for 
the  blind  now  are  essentially  educational  institutions; 
but  they  are  a great  deal  more.  Thanks  to  newer 
methods  for  training  instructors  for  the  blind  this 
work  has  attracted  a class  of  individuals  not  formerly 
available.  Selected  men  and  women  of  culture  and  of 
high  personal  standards  are  employed  for  this  work. 
There  prevails  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  of 
cooperation  conducive  to  the  best  development  of  the 
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child.  Furthermore,  companionship  and  contact  with 
children  similarly  afflicted  is  offered  at  school  which 
would  not  be  possible  at  home.  In  addition,  such  a 
survey  focuses  public  attention  on  the  fact  of  the  tre- 
mendous misfortune  of  the  blind.  It  emphasizes  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  blindness.  Many  cases  are 
unavoidable.  Others  could  have  been  avoided  by  the 
employment  of  proper  means  to  prevent  infection  at 
birth.  Simple  household  accidents  cause  many  lost 
eyes.  These  too  can  be  eliminated. 

I feel  sure  that  this  work  will  be  productive  of 
great  good. 

Frederick  A.  Kiehle,  M.  D., 

Clinical  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Ophthalmology 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD 


This  survey  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  authentic  information  relative  to  the  num- 
ber, socio-economic  status,  vocational  opportunities 
and  rehabilitation  possibilities  of  the  blind  in  the  state 
of  Oregon.  The  primary  objective  of  this  project  was 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  which  could  be  based  a 
sound  policy  of  helpfulness  to  the  blind  of  the  state. 
Obviously,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  loca- 
j)  tion  of  the  blind,  the  environment  in  which  the  individ- 
uals lived,  their  desires  and  needs,  their  occupations, 
the  causes  and  degree  of  blindness  in  each  case  and 
the  possibilities  of  restoration  of  vision,  wholly  or  par- 
tially. Not  only  was  specific  information  to  be  col- 
lected but  also  the  blind  and  their  families  were  to  be 
reached  and  given  a measure  of  immediate  relief. 
Through  this  survey  the  existence  of  many  hitherto 
unlocated  blind  persons  was  revealed’  and  relief  fur- 
nished. Indeed,  in  several  cases  vision  was  restored  in 
whole  or  in  part;  others  were  thereby  directed  to  the 
special  state  institutions  for  their  care  and  training, 
and  still  others  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
city  and  county  agencies.  These  are  some  of  the  imme- 
diate benefits  arising  out  of  this  survey.  Still  another 
purpose  was  to  be  served,  that  of  acquainting  parents 
and  friends  with  facilities  for  the  sightless  children  at 
The  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Salem  and 
tkat  of  informing  the  blind  adult  or  his  friends  of  the 
Oregon  Blind  Trades  School  in  Portland.  A further 
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and  more  important,  though  less  direct,  purpose  is  to 
give  those  interested  in  the  blind  an  opportunity  to 
render  proper  assistance  where  it  is  needed  and  to  help 
the  blind  who  are  trying  to  help  themselves. 


The  survey  was  conducted  on  a plan  peculiar  and 
necessary  to  the  problem  of  recording  the  status  of 
the  blind  population  in  a given  area.  In  the  acquisition 
of  the  desired  data  assistance  was  obtained  throughout 
the  state  from  the  aforementioned  organizations. 
Confidential  questionnaires  of  an  extensive  nature 
were  furnished  these  groups  whose  members  inter- 
viewed the  blind  in  their  respective  localities,  at  times 
a task  involving  the  utmost  delicacy  and  tact.  Com- 
plete answers  to  most  of  the  questionnaires  were  re- 
ceived. Through  financial  assistance  tendered  the 
Advisory  Board  by  the  Portland  Section  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  some  3,000  letters  were  sent  out, 
and  some  5,000  folders  distributed.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing such  extensive  efforts,  it  was  felt  that  many 
of  the  blind  in  the  state  had  not  been  located,  or,  if 
located,  had  failed  to  answer  the  questionnaire  fully 
or  in  part.  Consequently,  additional  efforts  were  made 
to  reach  these  unlocated  blind  and  to  obtain  complete 
answers  from  those  located.  The  federal  government, 
particularly  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the  Rehabilitation 
Department,  the  welfare  bureaus,  the  boards  of  health, 
the  Library  Association  and  school  teachers  through- 
out the  state  added  their  efficient  aid.  With  such  a 
state-wide  network  of  field  assistants  it  is  believed  a 
reasonably  complete  census  of  the  blind  in  this  state 
has  been  made. 


/- 
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STATISTICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE 
SURVEY 


The  material  furnished  by  the  voluntary  field 
workers  and  the  data  obtained  from  the  questionnaires 
have  been  tabulated  and  analyzed  in  accordance  with 
standard  statistical  procedure.  The  results  of  this  tabu- 
lation and  analysis  are  herewith  presented.  In  some 
instances  the  datum  was  not  entirely  complete,  but  in 
most  cases  the  reports  were  sufficient  to  indicate  defi- 
nite conditions.  A series  of  ten  tables  follows  con- 
cerning age  at  occurrence  of  blindness,  present  age, 
marital  status,  education,  degree  of  blindness,  place  of 
residence,  independence  or  dependence,  present  occupa- 
tion, the  causes  of  blindness  and  an  actual  distribution 
of  the  blind  in  each  county. 


The  age  at  which  blindness  has  occurred  may  be 
observed  from  Table  I.  Nearly  one-half  (49.8  per  cent) 
of  the  blindness  reported  occurred  under  20  years. 
Oyenme-iourth  (26.3  per  cent)  of  the  blind  lost  their 
sight  at  birth;  this  fact  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
percentage  ratios  according  to  present  age*  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  congenitally  blind  children  are  in  most 
cases  not  reported  either  because  the  child’s  visual 
defects  have  not  been  noticed  or  because  of  a parent’s 
reluctance  to  reveal  the  child’s  sensory  impairment. 
Over  one-half  (50.2  per  cent)  of  the  blind  became  sight- 
less at  20  years  of  age  and  over.  Only  one-sixth  (16.6 
per  cent)  were  rendered  sightless  from  the  ages  of 
20  to  40.  From  40  to  60  years  of  age  the  occurrence  of 
blindness  grows  greater  amounting  to  about  one- 

* Table  II,  see  percentage  distribution  for  those  under  20  years. 


AGE  WHEN  BLINDNESS 
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fourth  (22.6  per  cent) ; in  this  group  are  those  who 
have  been  deprived  of  sight  in  some  measure  by  acci- 
dentsf  or  by  those  debilities  attendant  upon  approach- 
ing senility.  One-tenth  (11  per  cent)  became  visually  ^ 
handicapped  at  60  years  or  over;  this  percentage,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  low  for,  in  general,  senility  usually 
takes  a larger  toll.  On  the  whole  it  seems  true  that 
blindness  occurs  most  often  before  20  years,  especially 
at  birth,  and  after  40  years,  particularly  after  50  years. 

PRESENT  AGE  OF  THE  BLIND 


In  Table  II  is  given  the  percentage  distribution  of 
the  blind  according  to  present  age.  From  this  table  a 
salient  feature  seems  to  be  the  proportion  of  the  blind 
over  20  years  of  age.  There  are  over  two-thirds  (67.8 
per  cent)  of  those  reported  who  are  at  present  20 
years  of  age  or  over  and  more  than  one-half  (51.1 
per  cent)  who  are  40  or  over.  That  over  two-thirds  of 
the  blind  population  are  20  years  of  age  and  over  may 
be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  blindness 
occurs  often  from  disorders  due  to  accidents  incurred 
in  active  life  and  old  age  diseases  such  as  senile  cata- 
ract and  glaucoma.* *  From  20  to  40  years  there  is  a 
noticeable  decrease  in  the  number  of  blind,  there  being 
only  one-sixth  (16.7  per  cent)  who  are  in  this  group. 
Under  20  years  of  age  there  may  be  found  almost 
one-third  (32.2  per  cent)  of  the  cases,  an'  extraordi- 
narily large  proportion.  This  proportion  is  due  in  a 
large  degree  to  the  great  percentage  of  the  blind  who 
are  congenitally  affected,  that  is,  infected  at  birth ; in 
addition,  injuries  received  during  youth  have  raised 
the  relative  proportion  of  those  blind  under  20  years 
of  age. 

i See  Table  IX  for  blindness  due  to  accidents. 

* See  Table  IX  for  causes  of  blindness. 
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TABLE  I 


Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Blind  According  to 
Age  When  Blindness  Occurred 


Age  When  Blindness  Occurred 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Under  20  years 

49.8 

At  birth . 

26.3 

Under  1 year 

1.8 

1 to  4 years 

5.8 

5 to  9 years 

8.0 

10  to  14  years 

5.2 

15  to  19  years 

2.7 

20  to  40  years 

16.6 

20  to  24  years 

4.3 

25  to  29  years 

2.5 

30  to  34  years 

5.2 

35  to  39  years 

4.6 

40  to  60  years 

22.6 

40  to  44  years 

4.6 

45  to  49  years 

5.5 

50  to  54  years 

7.9 

55  to  59  years 

4.6 

60  years  or  over „ 

11.0 

Total  — 

100.0 

Those  reporting — 48.1  per  cent. 


TABLE  II 


Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Blind  According  to 
Present  Age 


Age  at  Present 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Under  20  years . 

32.2 

Under  5 years 

.4 

5 to  9 years 

9.6 

10  to  14  years 

11.5 

15  to  19  years 

10.7 

20  to  40  years  

16.7 

20  to  24  years  

6.5 

25  to  29  years 

3.2 

30  to  34  years 

2.7 

35  to  39  years 

4.3 

40  to  60  years  

25.6 

40  to  44  years 

7.0 

45  to  49  years  

4.7 

50  to  54  years 

7.0 

55  to  59  years 

6.9 

60  years  or  over  

25.5 

Total  

100.0 

Those  reporting — 81.4  per  cent. 
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MARRIED  AND  UNMARRIED  BLIND  - 


Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  blind  population 
21  years  of  age  and  over  are  married  (Table  III). 
In  most  cases  one  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  is 
sighted.  Only  in  exceptional  cases,  not  more  than  one 
in  20,  does  a blind  person  marry  another  blind  person. 
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This  condition  is  due  chiefly  to  social  and  economic 
necessities  which  can  not  be  adequately  met  by  two 
sightless  people.  If  marriage  is  eugenically  desirable, 
the  marriage  of  a blind  individual  with  a sighted  one 
may  be  encouraged  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
“seeing”  husband  or  wife  may  lend  inestimable  assist- 
ance to  his  or  her  handicapped  partner. 

TABLE  III 

Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Blind  According  to 


Marital  Status 

Marital  Status 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Those  over  21  years _ 

Married  

Single  

Total  

54.1 

51.3 

48.7 

100.0 

Those  reporting — 81.0  per  cent. 


EDUCATION 
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Education  is  a problem  to  which  much  attention 
should  be  directed.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  (Table 
IV)  94.3  per  cent  of  the  blind  over  five  years  have  re- 
ceived or  are  now  receiving  some  educational  training 
either  in  special  schools  for  the  blind,  in  common 
schools,  or  in  university  or  college;  only  about  5.7  per 
cent  have  had  no  schooling  at  all.  State  institutions 
for  the  blind  have  been  responsible  for  the  training  of 
47.7  per  cent  of  the  blind  population.  About  four-tenths 
(40.9  per  cent)  attended  common  schools  where  in  most 
cases  they  were  sighted  students  before  vision  had  been 
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lost.  Some  5.7  per  cent  have  been  regularly  enrolled  in 
universities  or  colleges  due  very  largely  to  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  Reader’s  Fund.*  Blind  people 
are  even  more  likely  to  receive  educational  training 
than  are  the  non-blind  because  of  special  facilities 
provided  by  the  State  and  also  because  of  particular 
need  for  education  of  the  blind  as  compared  to  the 
non-blind. 

TABLE  IV 

Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Blind  Over  Five  Years 
According  to  Schooling  Received  or 
Being  Received 


School  Attendance 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Those  having  attended  or  now  attending 
schools  

Special  schools — 

One  or  both  of  State  Institution 
for  the  Blind 

Common  schools  

University  or  college  

94.3 

47.7 

40.9 

5.7 

Those  not  having  attended  or  not  now 

attending  schools  . 

5.7 

5.7 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

Those  reporting — 63.2  per  cent. 


DEGREE  OF  BLINDNESS 


o 


Blindness  may  be  defined,  practically,  as  any  visual 
handicap  which  makes  it  impossible  even  with  the  aid 
Q of  glasses  for  one  to  read,  or  to  distinguish  objects  at 


See  page  21. 
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a distance  of  a few  feet,  or  to  carry  on  in  any  occupa- 
tion requiring  vision.  There  are  about  one-half  (Table 
V)  of  the  blind  who  are  totally  lacking  in  vision,  that 
is,  they  have  no  visual  sensations  whatsoever.  Slightly 
more  than  one-half  (50.2  per  cent)  of  the  blind  have 
insufficient  vision  to  allow  them  normal  progress  with 
the  necessary  duties  of  existence. 


TABLE  V 

Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Blind  According  to  the 
Degree  of  Blindness 


Degree  of  Blindness 


Per  Cent  Distribution 


Totally  blind  ... 
Partially  blind 
Total  ... 


49.8 

50.2 

100.0 


Those  reporting — 67.1  per  cent. 


RESIDENCE  OF  THE  BLIND 


o 


The  blind  population  reside  either  with  state  institu- 
tions or  with  parents,  relatives,  friends  or  guardians, 
but  rarely  alone.  Over  one-third  (33.9  per  cent)  are 
living  in  institutions,  about  one-sixth  (16.1  per  cent) 
in  the  Multnomah  County  Farm,  the  Fairview  Home, 
the  Oregon  and  Eastern  Oregon  State  Hospitals,  with 
the  remaining  one-sixth  (17.8  per  cent)  in  the  Oregon 
Blind  Trades  School  and  the  Oregon  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  Nearly  two-thirds  (66.1  per  cent)  have  their 
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residence  outside  of  institutions  with  the  sighted  help 
of  family  or  friends.  (See  Table  VI.) 


TABLE  VI 

Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Blind  According  to 
Place  of  Residence 


Place  of  Residence 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Living  with  parents,  relatives,  guardians 
or  friends  . . 

66.1 

V* 

Living  with  state  institutions — 

1.  Multnomah  County  Farm,  Fair- 
view  Home,  Oregon  State  Hos- 
pital and  Eastern  Oregon  State 
Hospital 

16.1 

2.  Oregon  Blind  Trades  School 
and  Oregon  Blind  School 

17.8 

Total  ...: 

100.0 

Those  reporting — 62.8  per  cent. 


DEGREE  OF  DEPENDENCY 

The  blind  are,  with  few  exceptions,  an  entirely  de- 
pendent class,  economically  and  socially  (See  Table 
VII).  Three-fourths  (74.1  per  cent)  of  the  blind  are 
reported  as  entirely  dependent,  and  one-fourth  (25.9 
per  cent)  are  said  to  be  independent.  Of  the  latter 
group  less  than  one-tenth  (9.1  per  cent)  can  be  declared 
entirely  self-sufficing  economically.  The  blind  popu- 
lation as  a whole  must  be  considered  as  only  partially 
self-supporting,  if  at  all. 
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TABLE  VII 


Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Blind  Over  Twenty- 
one  Years  According  to  Degree  of  Dependence 
and  Independence 


Degree  of  Dependence  or  Independence 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Dependent 

74.1 

Independent  (wholly  or  partially)  

25.9 

Wholly 

9.1 

Partially  

90.9 

Total  - 

100.0  100.0 

Those  reporting — 95.3  per  cent. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  BLIND  ^ 


To  the  blind  the  problem  of  obtaining  an  occupation 
is  probably  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
difficult.  Opportunity  for  work  is  greatly  restricted 
since  vision  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  physical  requi- 
sites to  every  form  of  occupation.  As  a result  of  their 
handicap  the  earning  power  of  the  blind  is  greatly 
reduced.*  The  blind  can  be  gainfully  employed  only  to 
a limited  extent.  With  very  few  exceptions  they  must 
be  assisted  by  the  sighted.  Table  VIII  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  blind  gainfully  employed  according  to 
their  present  occupation. 

About  two-fifths  (42.4  per  cent)  of  the  blind  are 
now  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  work. 
The  greatest  single  occupation  is  broom-making,  in 
which  one-fifth  of  all  the  sightless  are  gainfully  occu- 
pied. About  one-fifth  (22.4  per  cent)  are  working  as 

* See  Table  VII  for  degree  of  dependency. 
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chair  caners,  basket  and  brush  makers,  rug  weavers, 
and  piano  tuners. 

About  15  per  cent  are  engaged  in  commerce  as 
salesmen,  especially  of  newspapers,  of  cigars,  and  of 
brooms. 

There  are  very  few  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  in  general  or  unclassified  occupations,  for  without 
sight  these  pursuits  are  generally  unsuccessful.  Do- 
mestic service,  in  particular  housework,  affords  the  V 
greatest  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  women  and 
seems  to  be  undertaken  with  a high  degree  of  success. 

Of  those  serving  professionally,  musicians  and  music 
teachers  are  most  numerous  with  authors,  editors, 
preachers  and  teachers  next  in  number.  Of  those  over 
21  years  of  age,  30.2  per  cent  are  students ; one-fourth 
(24.3  per  cent)  are  hospital  inmates  or  indigent,  and 
about  one-half  (45.5  per  cent)  are  occupied  as  indi-  v 
cated  in  Table  VIII. 


TABLE  VIII 

Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Blind  Profitably 


Employed  According  to  Present  Occupation 
of  Those  Over  Twenty-one  Years 


Present  Occupation 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  work  .... 

42.4 

Broom  makers  

20.0 

Chair  caners 

6.2 

Basket  makers  

2.5 

Rug  weavers  

3.1 

Brush  makers 

1.9 

Mechanics  

.6 

Handicraft-men  

.6 

Mattress  makers  

.6 

Piano  tuners 

6.9 
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TABLE  VIII— Continued 


Present  Occupation 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Trading 

15.0 

Newspaper  salesmen 

3.8 

Cigar  stand  dealers 

2.5 

Broom  salesmen 

4.4 

Merchants 

1.2 

Salesmen  (general)  

3.1 

Farming  

8.2 

Agricultural  laborers  

4.4 

Dairymen  

.6 

Animal  caretakers 

1.9 

Gardeners  

1.3 

Serving  professionally  

12.6 

Authors  - 

1.3 

Editors  of  newspapers  — 

1.3 

Attorneys  

.6 

Musicians  and  music  teachers 

6.2 

Preachers  

1.3 

Teachers  „ 

1.9 

Serving  domesticallv 

17.5 

Housework  (including  housewives)  .. 

15.6 

All  others  (including  sewing,  child 

care)  

1.9 

Unclassified  (general)  

4.3 

Rooming  house  proprietor 

.6 

Janitor 

1.3 

Telephone  operators  - 

.6 

Psychic  — . 

.6 

Chiropractors  - 

.6 

Typist  and  Ediphone  „ 

.6 

Total  — . 

100.0  100.0 

Those  reporting — 96.2  per  cent. 


The  profitably  employed  blind  in  Oregon  over  21  years  of  age  constitute 
45.5  per  cent  of  all  the  blind  in  the  state. 
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CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  * 

The  causes  of  blindness  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes:  those  due  to  disease  and  those  result- 
ing from  injury  or  accident.  Of  the  former  two  divi- 
sions may  be  made:  those  due  to  specific  and  to  general 
diseases.  Specific  diseases  are  affections  which  are 
largely  restricted  to  the  eye  itself,  and  general  diseases 
are  impairments  of  other  members  of  the  body  which 
indirectly  cause  blindness.  Of  these  general  and  spe- 
cific diseases,  consideration  shall  be  given  only  to  the 
more  important  diseases.  Of  all  disorders  three-fifths 
(62.0  per  cent)  are  caused  by  diseases.  Specific  diseases 
are  the  occasion  for  about  one-half  (49.0  per  cent)  of 
all  the  disorders  and  general  diseases  the  occasion  for 
over  one-eighth  (13.0  per  cent). 

As  to  specific  diseases,  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
blindness  seems  to  be  cataracts  (including  senile,  con- 
genital and  traumatic  cataract),  which  account  for 
about  one-fifth  (20.2  per  cent)  of  all  blindness.  Atrophy 
or  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve  is  responsible  for 
the  next  highest  proportion,  six  and  five-tenths  per 
cent  being  caused  thereby.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum 
(an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  a new-born  child), 
progressive  myopia  or  near-sightedness,  corneal  ulcers 
and  sympathetic  ophthalmia  (injury  in  one  eye  caus- 
ing blindness  in  the  other)  make  up  some  six  and  four- 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  causes. 

Of  general  diseases  affecting  the  eye  indirectly 
from  other  parts  of  the  body,  venereal  diseases  cause 
the  most  and  are  shown  by  this  survey  to  be  four  and 
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four-tenths  per  cent  although  it  is  believed  that 
actually  the  percentage  would  be  higher  if  all  cases 
were  reported.  Other  eye  disorders  such  as  optic  nerve 
degeneration,  conjunctivitis,  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
and  others  are  often  the  result  of  venereal  infection  so 
that  of  the  total  number  of  cases  a much  higher  per- 
centage is  the  result  of  this  infection.  Measles  and 
neuritis  are  also  complications  which  have  added  to  the 
list  of  blindness  from  general  diseases.  (Note  Table 
IX.) 

Accidents  to  the  eye  result  in  over  one-sixth  (17.4 
per  cent)  of  all  blindness.  Explosions  have  been  the 
greatest  single  contributing  cause  to  accidentally  in- 
curred blindness;  three  and  six-tenths  per  cent  is  at- 
tributed to  dynamite  caps  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  to 
chemicals. 

Weak  eyes  seems  to  account  for  some  six  and  one- 
tenth  per  cent  of  all  the  blindness  and  congenital  de- 
fects for  five  and  one-tenth  per  cent.  In  all  probability 
venereal  disease  may  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  defects 
reported  as  congenital. 

On  the  whole  any  conclusions  concerning  the  cause 
of  blindness  must  be  made  with  reservations  for  sev- 
eral reasons:  all  blind  do  not  report,  and  when  reports 
are  made  they  are  frequently  inaccurate,  which  inac- 
curacy is  due  in  some  cases  to  an  inclination  to  with- 
hold information  and  in  other  cases  to  the  making  of 
faulty  diagnoses. 
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TABLE  IX 


Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Blind  According  to 
Specific  Causes  of  Blindness 


Diseases 


Cause  of  Blindness 


Per  Cent  Distribution 


62.0 


Specific  .. 

Diseases  of  conjunctiva  

Diseases  of  iris 

Diseases  of  cornea  

Diseases  of  choroid  

Diseases  of  retina 

Diseases  of  optic  nerve  

Diseases  of  crystalline  lens 

(especially  cataract)  

Progressive  mopia 

Glaucoma  

All  others  not  here  classified 


49.0 

3.2 

4! 

l! 

6. 

20. 

1. 

2. 

7. 


General  

Scarlet  fever  

Measles  

Brain  tumor 

Lethargie  encephalitis 

Cancer 

Venereal  diseases 

Teeth  extraction  

Blood  clot  

Neuritis 

Typhoid  pneumonia  ... 

Brain  fever 

Meningitis 

Malformation  of  skull 

Paralytic  stroke 

Diabetes  

Abscess  


13.0 

l! 


4*. 


l! 


.7 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 


Accidents  

Accidents  (not  specific) 
Explosions — 

Dynamite  caps  

Chemicals  

X-ray  


17.4 


12.6 

3.6 

.8 

.4 
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TABLE  IX — Continued 


Cause  of  Blindness 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Not  definitely  reported 

16.2 

Senility  

1.7 

Congenital  (present  at  birth)  .. 

5.1 

Inflammations  

.7 

Convulsions 

.4 

Crossed  eyes 

.7 

Weak  eyes 

6.1 

Too  strong  medicine  „ 

.4 

Strain  

.7 

Operation  

.4 

Combination  of  various  defects 

4.4  4.4 

Total  

100.0  100.0 

Those  reporting — 40.3  per  cent. 


ACTUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN 
EACH  COUNTY  ACCORDING  TO 
SEX  AND  AGE 


A knowledge  of  the  numerical  extent  of  the  blind  in 
each  county  is  of  much  value  to  the  people  in  the  state. 
Table  X shows  the  actual  number  of  the  blind  in  each 
county  with  sex  and  age.  Multnomah,  Marion  and  Uma- 
tilla counties  have  the  greatest  number  of  blind;  this 
condition  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  institutions  located 
in  these  counties.  There  is  about  one  blind  person  in 
every  1,400  of  the  general  population  in  Oregon. 
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REPORT  of  the 

State  Advisory  Board  for  the  Blind 

1931-1934 


Honorable  Julius  L.  Meier, 

Governor,  State  of  Oregon, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

Sir:  On  the  eve  of  your  retirement  from  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  our  state,  we  herewith  submit  a report  of  our  steward- 
ship as  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Blind  of  Oregon,  so  that  you 
may  judge  the  work  accomplished  since  we  were  entrusted  with 
that  obligation  and  privilege  three  and  one-half  years  ago. 

Limited  space  causes  us  to  condense  the  report  of  our  actiy- 
ities,  which,  however,  have  greatly  expanded  through  a survey 
conducted  by  our  board  as  to  the  problems  of  the  blind. 

Approximately  seven  hundred  blind  persons  reside  in  Oregon. 
Since  the  establishment  of  our  board,  daily  requests  have  come 
for  advice  and  assistance,  which  resulted  in  a series  of  adjust- 
ments in  the  social,  civic,  physical  and  mental  lives  of  many.  A 
resolution  was  prepared,  presented  by  this  board,  and  passed 
by  the  Oregon  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  Fed- 
erated Women’s  Clubs  of  Oregon  to  organize  a unit  in  each 
county  to  contact  the  visually  handicapped  children  and  adults 
known  to  us  through  the  survey,  and  tojdiscover  and  report  any 
blind  who  might  have  been  overlooked.  Every  recognized  or- 
ganization in  the  state  has  faithfully  reported  cases  to  us,  that 
we  might  promote  all  efforts  for  the  alleviation,  prevention,  and 
cure  of  blindness. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  work  on  the  survey  recently 
completed,  there  were  two  institutions  maintained  by  the  state 
of  Oregon — the  Oregon  Employment  Institution  at  Portland  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  and  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  (children)  at 
Salem.  Because  of  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  blind  to  enter  the 
employment  institution,  due  to  the  fancied  stigma  attached  to 
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the  term  * 6 institution  ’ the  name  was  changed  by  a legislative  act 
to  the  Oregon  Blind  Trades  School,  which  was  more  descriptive 
of  its  purpose.  However,  since  Oregon  has  provided  no  separate 
facilities  for  the  housing  and  care  of  the  aged  blind  and,  since  such 
housing  and  care  must  be  furnished,  a bill  was  introduced  in  and 
passed  by  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  utilization  of  the 
housing  facilities  at  the  trades  school  for  the  aged  blind,  pro- 
vided the  facilities  were  available  without  denying  the  privileges 
of  the  school  to  the  blind  who  sought  training. 

The*survey  also  disclosed  a group  of  blind  too  old  to  attend 
the  school  at  Salem,  and  who  desired  an  academic  or  professional 
education  rather  than  the  course  of  instruction  offered  at  the 
trades  school.  For  these  young  people  of  college  age  an  act  for- 
merly in  effect  was  revised  and  re-enacted  by  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  in  1933,  providing  financial  assistance  for 
blind  students  who  desired  to  attend  the  Oregon  state  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Thus,  in  a measure,  Oregon  is  now  pro- 
viding training  for  the  blind  children,  the  blind  of  college  age, 
and  the  blind  of  maturity,  as  well  as  furnishing  shelter,  in  so 
far  as  it  may,  to  the  aged  blind. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  industries  of  the  blind,  such 
as  broom  making,  chair  caning,  rug  weaving,  and  piano  tuning, 
there  is  now  being  taught  at  the  trades  school  the  making  of  floor 
brushes,  mops,  and  a sideline  of  reed  and  rattan  baskets,  as  well 
as  the  dipping  of  broom  and  mop  handles.  Animal  husbandry 
is  being  taught  and  the  blind  are  raising  ducks,  rabbits,  and 
squabs.  The  operation  of  the  dictaphone  has  been  included  in 
the  course  of  instruction  at  the  trades  school,  as  has  the  reading 
and  writing  of  Braille,  mattress  renovating,  fancy  work,  dra- 
matics, music,  and  the  making  of  cedar  rope  and  holly  wreaths 
for  decorations. 

During  the  year,  twenty-nine  blind  men  who  had  received 
training  at  the  blind  school,  or  who  were  helped  surgically  or 
educationally,  were  able  to  establish  themselves  as  independent 
individuals.  Broom  shops  are  successfully  operated  by  these 
men  at  Eugene,  Salem,  and  Astoria ; one  man  operating  a broom 
and  mop  handle  dipping  plant.  Cigar  and  news  stands  have 
been  satisfactorily  maintained,  and  a small  shop  has  been  es- 
tablished for  the  disposal  of  the  products  made  by  the  blind 
at  the  trades  school,  at  their  own  plants,  or  in  their  homes.  A 
business  directory  is  now  in  the  process  of  compilation  for  dis- 
tribution, giving  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the 
established  blind  in  Oregon. 

In  the  survey  conducted  by  the  Advisory  Board,  forty-one 
children  were  contacted  who  had  never  attended  school?  The 
parents  or  guardians  of  twenty-one  were  convinced  of  the  advan- 
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* The  survey  was  financed  by  the  Portland  Section  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 


tages  to  be  obtained  for  the  children  at  the  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Salem.  These  children  are  now  enrolled  in  that 
institution. 

Many  children  suffering  from  eye  ailments  received  the 
benefits  of  clinical  and  surgical  attention;  transportation  to 
clinics  and  to  eye  conservation  classes  was  provided;  also  nu- 
merous pairs  of  eye  glasses  were  obtained  for  children  unable  to 
purchase  their  own. 

Approximately  one  hundred  fifty  homes  in  sixteen  counties 
were  visited;  and  food,  fuel,  clothing,  medical  assistance,  fur- 
niture, and  other  necessities  were  supplied. 

Cases  were  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Public  Welfare 
Bureau  and  the  Sunshine  Division  of  the  Portland  police  de- 
partment, and  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School  and  Clinic,  as  well 
as  the  Doernbecher  Memorial  Hospital  for  Children  for  their 
assistance. 

The  case  workers  of  the  Advisory  Board  have  aided  in  the 
settlement  of  estates  and  the  rehabilitation  of  homes.  They  have 
provided  layettes  and  milk  for  babies  of  the  blind,  hospitaliza- 
tion for  mothers,  and  necessary  comforts  for  the  entire  families. 
Many  homes  have  been  regularly  visited  where  only  encourage- 
ment and  social  contact  were  required,  while  again  emergency 
calls  have  demanded  immediate  arrangements  for  assistance. 

The  aid  which  has  been  given  not  only  to  the  blind,  but  also 
to  those  with  defective  vision  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
a child  whose  parents  were  contemplating  the  arrangement  for 
her  admission  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Salem.  The 
child’s  infected  eyes  were  completely  cured,  after  months  of 
effective  treatment  by  an  eye  specialist,  who  gave  freely  of  his 
services.  Four  destitute  men  without  vision  for  years  were 
taken  to  the  clinic,  where  cataracts  were  removed  from  their 
eyes,  and  they  have  now  returned  to  their  trades. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Advisory  Board,  cards  were 
mailed  from  the  Portland  Library  Association  to  all  blind  per- 
sons in  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  type  of  Braille 
books  each  one  desired,  and  in  the  future  the  library  will  have 
a permanent  contact  with  each  blind  reader  of  the  state. 

The  city  health  officer  of  Portland  has  furnished  the  board 
the  names  of  twenty-six  school  children  whose  parents  refused 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  children’s  eyes  required  attention. 
This  was  a large  part  of  our  summer  work.  At  the  request  of 
the  board,  the  school  administration  has  made  provision  in  its 
1935-36  budget  for  additional  sight  conservation  classes  so  that 
children  with  defective  vision  may  be  educated  in  the  regular 
manner  under  the  supervision  of  trained  teachers. 
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Through  the  state  department  of  vocational  education  and 
the  Portland  school  board,  classes  for  Braille  instruction  to  the 
blind  have  been  established.  The  salary  of  the  instructor,  a 
young  blind  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  is  paid  by 
the  SERA,  and  group  classes  are  conducted  three  evenings  each 
week,  with  private  instruction  being  given  in  the  homes.  For 
the  blind-deaf,  earphones  are  being  provided  and  as  far  as  funds 
will  permit,  telescopic  lenses,  which  greatly  increase  the  impaired 
vision,  are  supplied. 

Recently  a charter  was  granted  and  a corporation  was  formed, 
known  as  the  ‘ 6 Blind  Relief  Fund  ’ ’,  and  a fund  is  to  be  acquired 
and  distributed  for  the  alleviation  of  the  blind.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Portland  symphony  orchestra,  the  Advisory 
Board  is  privileged  to  distribute  two  season  tickets  to  each  blind 
person  desiring  to  attend  the  concerts ; the  extra  ticket  permit- 
ting the  blind  to  take  a sighted  person  with  him  as  a guide  and 
companion. 

The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Control  is  charged  with  the  su- 
pervision of  the  institutions  for  those  with  defective  vision,  and 
an  act  of  the  1931  legislature  created  the  Oregon  State  Advis- 
ory Board  for  the  Adult  Blind  to  advise  the  administration.  So 
that  full  advantage  of  the  efforts  of  this  Advisory  Board  may 
be  utilized,  further  legislation  should  be  enacted,  granting  them 
supervisory  authority  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Control, 
if  the  management  and  policies  of  the  Oregon  Blind  Trades 
School  are  to  achieve  efficient  and  humane  results,  and  we  urge 
your  cooperation  and  request  that  you  present  this  suggestion  in 
your  message  to  the  legislature  of  1935. 

At  all  times  the  Advisory  Board  has  received  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  its  secre- 
tary, without  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  accomplish 
the  work  set  forth  in  this  report. 

This  Board,  which  was  appointed  by  Your  Excellency  three 
and  one-half  years  ago  as  a board  to  serve  without  salaries  or 
the  reimbursement  of  any  expenses,  has  been  rewarded  and 
fully  compensated  in  its  mission  by  the  realization  of  improved 
vision  and  improved  living  conditions  of  the  blind  in  this  state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Mrs.  R.  E.)  MARGARET  BONDURANT, 

Chairman, 

(Mrs.  Sidney)  BETTY  K.  TEISER, 

B.  F.  IRVINE, 

THEODORE  HANSEN, 

C.  T.  KRONENBERG. 
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TABLE  X 


Actual  Distribution  of  the  Blind  According  to  Counties, 
Sex  of  Blind  Therein,  and  Age 


7°P 

Counties  of 
Oregon 

V 

Number 

Sex  of  Blind 

Age 

Number 
not  re- 
porting 
age 

Male 

Female 

Under  21 
years 

Over  21 
years 

Baker  ft. 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Benton  

6 

2 

4 

4 

2 

Clackamas 

21 

18 

3 

8 

6 

7 

Clatsop .4/. 

9 

7 

2 

1 

7 

1 

Columbia  .2. 9. 

14 

12 

2 ! 

2 

10 

2 

Coos  Vf>. 

11 

7 

4 

5 

5 

1 

Crook  2. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Curry  3. 

3 

2 

1 1 

2 

1 

Deschutes 

3 

2 

1 i 

1 

2 

Douglas 

23 

13 

10 

12 

9 

2 

Gilliam  .3. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Grant  C. 

Harney  £. 

Hood  River.  Q. 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Jackson  ..... 33 

13 

3 

10 

5 

3 

5 

Jefferson  ....2, 

1 

1 

1 

Josephine  .J.l. 

9 

7 

2 

6 

2 

1 

Klamath  ...31? 

8 

5 

3 

1 

6 

1 

Lake  ...S. 

1 

1 

1 

Lane  $tf.. 

34 

26 

8 

5 

28 

1 

Lincoln  ..../Q  . 

13 

8 

5 

7 

5 

1 

Linn  

24 

16 

8 

10 

14 

Malheur  ...If... 

5 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Marion  £(.. 

70 

45 

25 

24 

36 

10 

Morrow A>.. 

8 

5 

3 

1 

5 

2 

Multnomah^ 

295 

194 

101 

66 

163 

66 

Polk a. 

10 

5 

5 

3 

6 

1 

Sherman  .3 

1 

1 

1 

Tillamook  .j.? r 

13 

11 

2 

5 

8 

Umatilla  ....zJ 

23 

14 

9 

1 

18 

4 

Union  p. 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Wasco  t. 

8 

3 

5 

4 

3 

1 

Wallowa 

2 

2 

2 

Washington  3P 

21 

13 

8 

2 

14 

5 

Wheeler  3 

1 

1 

1 

Yamhill  ....%7r 

14 

9 

5 

4 

9 

1 

Total — 681.  '/  I 
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This  concludes  the  statistical  aspects  of  the  survey, 
which,  it  is  felt,  furnishes  for  the  first  time  in  Oregon 
that  foundation  of  authentic  information  upon  which 
any  sound  attack  on  the  problem  of  blindness  must  be 
based.  Certainly,  these  figures  cannot  but  prove  helpful 
to  those  interested  in  the  medical,  economic,  education, 
social  or  administrative  phases  of  the  problem. 

PRESENT  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  OREGON 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  residents  of  Oregon 
are  unaware  of  the  facilities  for  the  care  and  training 
of  the  blind,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  include  in  this 
report  a statement  of  these  facilities.  Detailed  infor- 
mation can  be  readily  secured  concerning  these  facili- 
ties from  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Blind  or  from 
the  agencies  named  below. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  blindness  and  con- 
serving sight,  eye-conservation  classes  have  been  estab- 
lished in  several  of  the  states.  These  classes  are 
established  for  the  education  of  children  who,  because 
of  eye  disorders  or  defective  vision,  are  unable  to 
progress  normally  in  the  regular  grades.  By  the  use 
of  certain  physical  arrangements,  such  as  excellent 
lighting,  books  in  a large  type,  unglazed  paper,  educa- 
tional models,  charts  and  so  on,  the  child  who  has  poor 
vision  is  to  a measure  relieved  of  this  visual  handicap. 
In  some  instances  children  suffering  from  weak  eyes 
may  regain  normal  vision  after  receiving  training  in 
the  special  eye-conservation  classes  so  that  they  may 
enter  regular  classwork. 
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At  present  Oregon  is  woefully  lacking  in  its  provi- 
sion for  children  suffering  from  defective  vision.  There 
are  only  two  classes  where  children  are  now  being 
trained  under  sight-saving  methods.  One  class  of  16 
students  is  held  in  the  Holladay  School  at  Portland  and 
one  group  meets  in  the  Blind  School  at  Salem.  Ade- 
quately to  meet  the  problem  of  sight  conservation  there 
must  be  additional  provision  for  children  whose  vision 
is  insufficient  for  their  proper  advancement  in  the 
usual  common  school. 

The  State  of  Oregon  maintains  a free  residential 
school  in  Salem  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  vis- 
ually handicapped  children  of  the  state  an  opportunity 
to  secure  an  education.  If  a child  has  partial  vision, 
careful  attention  is  then  given  to  the  formation  of 
habits  which  will  prevent  his  wasting  or  misusing  his 
remaining  sight.  Regular  sight-saving  classes  are  con- 
ducted for  such  visually  handicapped  children.  For 
the  totally  blind,  regular  academic  work  approximat- 
ing that  prescribed  by  the  state  course  of  study  is 
offered  in  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  twelfth  grade.  This  work  satisfies  regular  college 
entrance  requirements.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  school 
to  bring  into  the  lives  of  these  children  the  varied 
experiences  necessary  to  make  them  well-rounded,  truly 
social  individuals,  to  help  them  to  realize  to  the  fullest 
extent  their  possibility  for  happy  useful  living.  (For 
further  information  address  Superintendent,  Oregon 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon.) 

To  contact  the  blind  and  provide  them  with  proper 
educational  facilities  and  general  aid  Oregon  has 
enacted  certain  statutes  which  are  now  in  effect.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  all  blind  children  between  the 
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ages  of  six  and  14  are  to  be  reported  by  the  clerks  of 
the  several  school  districts  to  the  county  school  superin- 
tendent of  their  respective  counties.* *  Each  county 
school  superintendent  in  turn  reports  these  names  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Salem.  Admission  to  this  school  may  be  se- 
cured by  making  application  to  the  superintendent 
direct  or  through  the  county  school  superintendent.! 
To  assist  the  visually  impaired  children  who  are  attend- 
ing common  schools  and  unable  to  acquire  an  education 
therein,  the  district  clerk  has  the  duty  to  note  such 
children  and  to  report  their  names  to  the  county  school 
superintendent.^  Traveling  expenses  and  clothing  are 
furnished  when  necessary  by  the  county  wherein  live 
the  individuals  who  are  attending  the  Blind  School  at 
Salem.fl  Those  who  have  completed  the  preparatory 
course  at  the  Salem  school  may  receive  further  assist- 
ance from  the  Reader’s  Fund  in  a sum  not  to  exceed 
$500  per  year  over  an  aggregate  period  of  five  years 
for  use  in  attending  any  state  institution  of  higher 
learning.*  Such  aid  in  the  assistance  of  the  blind  is 
worthy  of  recognition. 

Books  are  to  the  blind  a very  necessary  medium 
through  which  they  approach  a realization  of  a happy 
life.  At  present  there  are  two  libraries  of  embossed 
books  to  which  the  blind  have  access — the  Library 
Association  of  Portland  and  the  library  at  the  Oregon 
Blind  Trades  School.  All  books  are  loaned  without 
charge  to  any  blind  in  the  state. 

* From  Oregon  Code  1930,  Vol.  Ill,  Sec.  35-4304. 
f From  Oregon  Code  1930,  Vol.  Ill,  Sec.  35-4305. 

$ From  Oregon  Code  1930,  Vol.  Ill,  Sec.  35-1208. 
f|  From  Oregon  Code  1930,  Vol.  Ill,  Sec.  35-4306. 

* From  Oregon  Code  1930,  Vol.  Ill,  Sec.  35-4307. 
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There  are  also  organized  throughout  the  state  func- 
tioning units  by  which  the  blind  may  be  given  immedi- 
ate personal  care  and  assistance.  At  the  request  of 
the  Advisory  Board  a resolution  recently  passed  at  the 
State  Conference  of  Parent  Teachers  Associations  to 
organize  units  in  each  county  to  assist  the  blind  chil- 
dren mentally  and  physically.  A similar  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Oregon  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
to  care  for  the  adult  blind.  It  is  hoped  that  the  blind 
in  the  state  may  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of 
these  bodies  whose  desires  are  to  administer  to  the 
visually  handicapped. 

For  the  adult  blind  the  Oregon  Blind  Trades  School 
in  Portland  provides  industrial  training  courses.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  assist  sightless 
men  and  women  in  becoming  self-sufficing  and  inde- 
pendent citizens.  Care  is  exercised  in  the  selections  of 
activities  which  do  not  require  expensive  machinery 
and  large  cash  outlays  for  raw  materials.  After  the 
blind  are  taught  their  trades,  they  are  assisted  in 
establishing  themselves  in  suitable  locations.  Careful 
endeavor  is  made  to  teach  trades  that  are  best  adapted 
to  the  individual.  The  trades  now  being  taught  are 
the  making  of  brooms,  brushes,  mops,  baskets,  and 
rugs;  also  there  is  successfully  fostered  chair  caning, 
animal  husbandry,  music,  Braille  reading  and  writing, 
E diphone  transcribing,  sewing  and  fancy  work.  Last 
year  some  17  students  were  able  to  take  their  position 
in  life  as  partially  or  wholly  self-supporting  members 
of  society.  Shops  are  now  being  operated  by  blind 
graduates  in  Portland,  Eugene,  Salem,  Astoria  and 
Hood  River.  The  school  buys  raw  materials  in  large 
quantities  and  gives  the  students  the  benefits  of  the 
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quantity  prices.  The  superintendent  assists  in  the 
marketing  and  in  the  management  of  their  shops.  (Ad- 
ditional information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Blind  Trades  School, 
Portland.)  This  school  exerts  every  effort  to  give  the 
adult  blind  “new  light”,  opportunity  and  a measure  of 
self-sufficiency. 

STATE  OF  OREGON 
Salem,  Oregon 

October  Ten 
19  3 2 

Chairman,  Advisory  Board 
for  the  Blind, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Control 
the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Blind  was 
authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  with 
a survey  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
assisting  those  with  impaired  vision. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Control 
collectively  and  individually  wish  you  the 
best  of  success  in  this  worthwhile  under- 
taking. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  be 
happy  to  assist  you  in  any  way  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oregon  State  Board  of  Control 
William  Einzig,  Secretary. 
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For  Further  Information  Address 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Bondurant,  Chairman , Advisory  Board  for  the  Blind 
1823  S.  E.  34th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon 


